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Less  than  100  years 
before  Governor  Tryon 
c ante  to  ^ew  Bern  to 
(?ve  in  the  Governor's 
Paiace,  pirates  roamed 
the  coa*ta(  inlets  of 
f/orth  Carolina*** 


Try  tl  imagine  North  Carolina  about  300 
yearJ|ago,  before  Tryon  Palace  was  even 
built,  tnown  simply  as  a  large  land  tract 
calleafCarolina,'  our  future  state  was  a 
colonySbovemed  by  lords  Proprietors'  who 
reported  to  the  King.  Most  of  the  territory 
was  still  covered  with  unexplored  swamps 
and  vast  areas  of  forested  wilderness. 
However,  by  1700,  many  people  had 
moved  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony 
from  Virginia,  started  businesses,  and 
bought  small  farms.  Some  settled  in 
waterfront  towns  like  Bath,  New  Bern,  and 
Beaufort.  Some  of  these  towns  and  other 
nearby  settlements  were  established  on 
shallow  waterways  with  hidden  inlets  -  the 
perfect  hiding  places  for  pirates! 


Most  of  the  pirates  entering  Carolina  by  the 
early  1700s  came  from  the  English  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  a  favorite  hangout  for 
renegades  for  more  than  100  years.  As  early  as  the  17th  century,  the  English 
government  encouraged  pirates  to  attack  Spanish  ships  loaded  with  gold  and  silver 
from  Mexico  and  Peru.  With  every  Spanish  ship  that  did  not  reach  its  destination, 
England  would  strike  a  blow  against  its  age-old  enemy.  However,  the  pirates 
weren't  too  choosy  about  whether  they  preyed  on  English  or  Spanish  ships.  By  1700, 
the  British  government  decided  to  flush  the  freebooting  pirates  out  of  the  West 
Indies.  They  had  attacked  one  English  ship  too  many.  Pirates  were  given  the  option 
to  take  an  oath  to  give  up  piracy  in  exchange  for  a  full  pardon.  Many  pirates, 
including  the  famous  Blackbeard,  took  the  oath,  but  instead  of  abandoning  piracy, 
set  sail  for  North  America  to  continue  plundering  the  colonial  coastline  and  selling 
their  goods  to  willing  customers. 

Carolina  settlers  had  some  experience  with  illegal  trade  and  smuggling  even 
before  their  shores  became  a  favorite  haunt  for  pirates.  In  the  late  1600s,  Virginia 
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Pirates  continued 


competed  with  Carolina  for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  a 
principal  crop  in  both  colonies.  When  Virginia  passed 
laws  to  stop  Carolinians  from  selling  tobacco  through 
Virginia's  ports,  Carolina  did  not  have  a  way  to  sell 
tobacco  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  that  time, 
Carolina  did  not  have  a  deep  water  port  that  allowed 
ships  to  sail  out  onto  the  open  ocean.  As  a  solution, 
Carolina  farmers  turned  to  smuggling.  In  the  1670s, 
New  England  traders  with  shallow-draft  vessels  (ships 
able  to  sail  through  the  shadow  waters  in  coastal 
Carolina)  exported  Carolina  tobacco  Illegally  to  Europe. 
The  colonial  government  cracked  down  on  the  illegal 
shipments  and  eventually  the  tobacco  smuggling 
stopped.  But  Carolinians  were  always  ready  to 
negotiate  with  anyone  who  offered  them  a  good  deal! 

By  the  early  1700s,  settlers  in  Carolina  were  at  war  with 
the  Tuscarora  Indians.  Angry  over  the  loss  of  their  native 
lands  and  sacred  places,  the  Tuscarora  attacked 
colonial  settlements  near  New  Bern  and  Bath  in  1711. 
Settlers  responded  by  attacking  Indian  villages  and  the 
fighting  continued  for  two  years/with  large  numbers  of 
people  killed  on  either  side.  Several  years  of  civil  unrest 
also  resulted  in  destroyed  crops,  slaughtered  livestock, 
and  burned  houses.  The  war  also  caused  a  downturn 


in  the  economy  -  trade  had  fallen  off  during  the  fighting 
and  the  colony  had  little  money  in  circulation.  When 
pirates  arrived  jn  Carolina  to  sell  stolen  items  to 
residents  of  waterfront  towns,  citizens  had  only  received 
a  few  shipments  of  goods  from  Europe  in  several  years. 
The  colonists  found  the  pirates  troublesome,  but  they 
were  willing  to  trade  with  renegades  who  sold  their 
goods  at  lower  prices. 

When  the  Tuscarora  War  ended  and  pirates  were  driven 
away  in  the  early  1720s,  Carolina  entered  into  a  period 
of  relative  peace  and  prosperity.  Towns  were  founded  in 
the  Cape  Fear  River  region  that  provided  Carolina  with  a 
deep  water  port  and  access  to  world  trade,  eliminating 
the  need  for  pirates  and  smugglers  on  the  Carolina 
coastline. 

Although  today,  it  might  be  fun  to  imagine  yourself  at 
the  helm  of  one  of  the  infamous  pirate  ships,  pirates 
weren't  as  cool  as  you  might  think  -  they  were  criminals 
who  led  a  life  of  hardship,  brutality  and  danger.  For  the 
most  part,  their  lives  were  short,  often  ended  by 
disease  or  violence.  Although  pirates  are  a  colorful  part 
of  our  state's  history,  remember  -  "Just  Say  No"  to 
piracy! 


The  Fiercest  Pirate  of  Tfrei*  AM .  • . 


If  you've  read  anything  about  piracy,  you've  probably  heard  of  Blackbeard.  He  was  the  most 
famous  of  all  North  Carolina  pirates. 

Blackbeard  began  life  as  Edward  Drummond,  but  as  an  adult  he  took  the 
name  Edward  Teach  (or  Thatch).  He  was  born  in  the  late  1600s  in  Bristol,  an 
English  port  town,  and  he  entered  the  maritime  trade  as  a  'ship's  boy,'  an 
apprentice  sailor.  He  started  his  career  working  on  merchant  vessels, 
earning  his  living  as  an  honest  seaman.  But  he  got  his  first  taste  of  adventure 
during  Queen  Anne's  War  (which  lasted  from  1701  to  1713)  when  he  served 
on  an  English  privateer  (a  ship  licensed  by  the  government  to  attack  enemy 
ships  in  wartime)  that  attacked  French  merchant  ships.  Teach  must  have 
seen  how  wealthy  a  person  could  become  by  selling  stolen  riches  and 
supplies  captured  on  the  high  seas.  After  the  war  ended  in  1713,  Teach 
joined  up  with  the  crew  of  pirate  Benjamin  Hornigold.  On  one  of  their 
plundering  expeditions  they  captured  the  French  ship.  Queen  Anne's 
Revenge.  Teach  took  the  ship  for  himself  and  armed  it  with  40  guns. 

As  captain  of  Queen  Anne's  Revenge,  Teach  became  known  as  the  pirate 
"Blackbeard."  He  captured  several  ships  and  damaged  a  30-gun  British 
man-of-war  (a  naval  vessel  armed  for  combat)  sent  to  capture  him. 
Blackbeard  even  attacked  other  pirates!  He  took  a  ship  belonging  to 
bloodthirsty  pirate  Stede  Bonnet  and  held  him  as  a  'guest'  on  Queen  Anne's 
Revenge.  He  captured  Iwo  additional  vessels,  making  himself  the  captain  of 
a  small  fleet.  With  four  pirate  ships,  he  attacked  merchant  ships  sailing  out  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  By  this  time,  Blackbeard  had  become  quite  a 
criminal.  He  regularly  stole  money  and  valuables  from  unsuspecting  ships 


and  threatened  to  kill  hostages  if  they 
didn't  give  him  what  he  wanted.  His 
appearance  matched  his 
bloodthirsty  reputation.  He  wore  his 
beard  long,  tied  in  long  braids  and 
carried  several  weapons  -  a  cutlass  (an 
18th-century  sword),  a  dagger,  and  at 
least  six  pistols.  He  often  carried  pieces 
of  lighted  slow  match  (burning  rope  used 
for  firing  a  cannon).  Stories  about 
Blackbeard  became  part  of  local  legend, 
even  while  he  was  still  alive. 


The  colonial  governments  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  eventually  got  tired  of  having 
pirates  raid  their  coastline.  Military  officials  set  out  to  rid 
the  area  of  these  unwanted  renegades.  When 
Blackbeard  realized  that  he  might  be  captured,  he 
scuttled  all  of  his  ships  except  Adventure.  He  took  40 


men  and  most  of  his  stolen  goods  and 
moved  further  inland.  He  spent  a  lot  of 
time  in  coastal  towns  like  Bath,  North 
Carolina.  He  became  popular  with 
merchants  and  townspeople  because 
he  brought  them  scarce  goods  and 
valuables  at  bargain  prices.  However, 
the  law  finally  caught  up  with 
Blackbeard  in  1718.  The  governor  of 
Virginia  sent  two  ships  after  him,  filled 
with  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
Navy.  They  fought  a  battle  at  Ockracoke 
Inlet  on  November  22, 1718.  Although 
Blackbeard  and  his  men  boarded  the 
opposing  ship,  the  British  officers  surrounded  them 
and  killed  Blackbeard.  He  died  with  25  wounds,  and 
his  severed  head  was  brought  back  to  Virginia. 

For  more  information  about  the  search  for  Blackbeard's 
ship.  The  Queen  Anne's  Revenge,  be  sure  to  check  out 
Hooked  on  the  Web  on  page  7. 


do:  it  yourself::::  :;::;::::: 

A  COLONIAL  CRAFT  YOU'LL  DYE  FOR 


Natural  dyes  have  been!usedt6  color  textiles  since  ancient  times!  These  dyies  are  derived  from  plants)  roots,!  ! 
bark;  berries,  flowers,  and  even  bugs!  On  your  next  visitto  Tryon  Palace,you  might  notice-costumed  interpreters 
!  outside  the  kitchen!  Office  using!  natural  materials  to  dyeiydrh  different  colors.  !ln!  the  lBfh  century,  'colonists! had  to! 

weave  their  own  fabric  as- well  as  make  their  clothes.  By  using  plants  and  vegetables  grown  in  their  own 

!  garden  6r!ih  the  wild,  they!  could  make  dyes  to  color  their  clothing.  These  dyies  would  usually  result! in  softer!  ! 
colors  than  those  we  are  used  to  having  onour  clothing  today. 


Kids  and  parents-will  all  enjoy  experimenting  with  a  dye  made  from  yellow  onion  skins.  This  was  a  common 
! historical  dyie!use!d!by  families ;ih  both  the !l8th  dnid!the!l9th  centuries.  Here's whdtyou'll  heed:! 


1  plastic. grocery. bag  full of  onion. skins  (from. about. 20. onions).  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
1  large\stewpot:haiftotoifO-third&M  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1  small  handful  table  salt  or  alum  for  use  as  a  mordant  (the  stuff  that  makes  the  dye  color  fast) 


1  wooden  spoon  for  stirring  the  fabric 

cotton,  linen,  or  wool  fabric  (not  synthetic  and  not  more  than  about  one  yard) 


Heat- the  water  in-  the  large  pot  in-the  stove.  Add  the  onion-skins  and  mordant  to  the  pot  and  bring  to  a  boil:  ■  ■ 
;  Reduce  heat  and;  add  fabric.  Submerge  the  fabric  completely;  rhgkirig  ;sure  that  n;o;alr  bubbles  remain;  on;the  ; 
surface.  Use  the  wooden  spoon  to  stir  trie  fabric  every  few  minutes  to  make  surethat  it  is  evenly  dyed.  Stir  the  • 
;fdbric  rn  ;the;dye  po;t  periodically.  It  should  be  dyed  in;  about  30  minutes.  Remove  the  fabric  with;  the  spoon;  (it  will 
be  very  hot!)  and -allow  to  cool  in  a  bowl.-  Wring  out- the  excess  water-in  the  sink  and  hang  dry.  to  been  the  safe 
;side,;wa;sh  separately  from  white  clothing;  [  [  ]  \  [[  [  [  \]  ]  \.\ 


Helpful  Hints,  if  you  want  to  dye  an  article  of  clothing' instead  of  plain  fabric,  sock$,  tee  shirts,  and.  aprons  work ; 
well  in-  this  small  dye  pot.  If  your  fabric  is  cokon;  the  color  most  likely  will  come  out  of  the  dye  pot-  a  deep  yellow. 
Liner)  and  woptfiroduce  darker  colors'-  a  pair  of  wpptsocks  may  produce  a  beaW  '.'.'.'.'.'. 


4  C  a  r  e  e  r  o 

Big  Wife:  feozmiaq  m       

Are  you  intrigued  by  mysteries  and  like  hunting  for  clues  to  solve  them?  Do 
you  enjoy  being  outdoors?  Like  being  part  of  a  team?  Don't  mind  getting 
your  hands  a  little  dirty?  Well,  you  just  might  be  on  your  way  to  a  career  as 
an  archaeologist! 


Dr.  Samford  at  work 
with  some  future 
archaeologists  at 
Tryon  Palace. 


Archaeologists  are  detectives  who  work  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  history. 
These  scientists  literally  dig  their  way  to  the  past,  uncovering  information 
about  how  people  lived  a  long  time  ago.  Most  of  you  are  probably  aware 
of  the  thrilling  exploits  of  Indiana  Jones,  the  archaeologist  of  the  popular 
movie  series.  But  real-life  archaeologists  have  had  some  pretty  thrilling 
discoveries  too.  From  the  treasures  of  the  pharaoh  King  Tut  to  the  buried 
city  of  Pompeii,  archaeologists  have  helped  us  experience,  firsthand, 
thousands  of  years  of  history.  These  history  detectives  don't  just  work  in 
far  away  places.  Right  here  in  North  Carolina,  archaeologists  are 
working  underwater  and  in  laboratories  studying  the  remains  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  Blackboard's  pirate  ship,  the  Queen  Anne's  Revenge . 

So  vyhafsso  cool  about  being  an  archaeologist?  Plenty,  according  to  Patricia  Samford, 
Archaeologist  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens.  Dr.  Samford,  who  has 
graduate  degrees  in  archaeology  and  anthropology,  has  worked  on  digs  ranging  from 
Roman  sites  in  Southern  France  to  an  18th-century  fort  in  Bermuda.  Her  work  has 
taken  her  to  England  and  to  South  Africa.  "If  s  the  process  of  discovery  that  makes  it 
great,*  she  says,  "when  you  go  to  work  and  you  get  down  and  start  digging,  you  never 
know  what  you  are  going  to  find  or  what  you're  going  to  learn  about  the  past." 

We  asked  Dr.  Samford,  who  has  co-authored  a  book  called  Archaeology  for  Young 
Explorers  (see  box  on  page  7),  to  tell  us  about  what  ifs  really  like  to  work  as  an 
archaeologist.  "First,"  she  says,  "we  have  to  figure  out  where  the  sites  are."  A  site  is  a 
place  where  people  lived,  worked,  or  left  behind  objects  they  made  or  used  a  long 
time  ago.  How  do  archaeologists  find  a  good  site  to  dig?  Like  true  detectives  they  use 
clues  left  by  people  in  the  past.  They  use  diaries,  letters,  and  other  documentary 
evidence  to  figure  out  the  location  of  buildings  and  structures  that  may  no  longer  exist. 

They  use  physical  evidence  like  the 
remains  of  old  walkways,  old  trash 
pits,  bones,  and  broken  pottery  to  help 
them  determine  sites  where  other 
interesting  things  may  be  found. 

Dr.  Samford  compares  an 
archaeological  site  to  a  layer  cake; 
over  time  on  a  site,  the  soil  builds  up 
into  a  number  of  layers,  with  each 
layer  representing  a  different  period  of 
time.  "When  we  dig,  we  go 
backwards  in  time,"  she  says;  "we 
begin  with  the  most  recent  layer  on 
top  We  use  color  and  texture  changes  in  the  soil  to  guide  the  way  we  dig  until  we  get 
to  the  last  layer,  which  represents  the  oldest  part  of  the  site."  Archaeologists  use 
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I  think  we  leorn  from 
things  that  have 
happened  in  the 
past  Who  we  are 
today  is  based  on 
who  we  were 
yesterday.  Our  an- 
cestors aren't  here 
anymore  and  a  lot  of 
times  all  they've  left 
are  those  traces  you 
find  in  the  ground.  Ifs 
through  those  clues 
that  we  can  try  to 
understand  how  they 
lived  and  what  they 
might  have  thought 
about  their  world. 

Dr.  Patricia  Samford 
Archaeologist 


Digging  in  the  field  can  be  hard  work,  according  to  Dr.  Samford.  "Sometimes  ifs 
hard  on  your  body  because  you  do  a  lot  of  kneeling  and  you  get  sunburn  and 
blisters  and  bug  bites!  You  get  hot  in  the  summer  and  cold  in  the  winter.  You  spend 
a  lot  of  time  shoveling,  and  you  get  sore  muscles.  But  at  the  same  time,  there's  just 
something  great  about  that  hard  work  and  then  breaking  for  lunch  and  sitting 
around  talking  with  your  colleagues  about  what  you  have  all  found.  There's  a 
special  kind  of  bonding  that  takes  place  on  an  archaeological  site.  We  all  are  there 
for  each  other  and  to  help  each  other  with  our  work." 

Digging  is  very  exacting  work.  Artifacts  [any  object  made  or  used  by  humans), 
bones,  and  anything  else  thaf s  found  has  to  be  handled  very  carefully.  "For 
example,"  she  says,  "if  I  found  a  piece  of  glass,  I  would  first  look  at  the  condition  of 
the  glass  and  see  if  it  was  very  fragile.  If  ifs  something  like  a  medicine  bottle  from 
the  18th  century,  they  are  very  thin  glass  and  often  in  bad  shape.  So  I  would  use  my 
dental  tools,  which  are  just  like  the  tools  the  dentist  uses  to  clean  your  teeth,  and  a 
paintbrush  to  dig  around  the  glass  very  carefully.  Then  I  would  use  a  camera  and 
photograph  the  pieces  in  place." 

Finding  cool  stuff  on  a  dig  doesn't  mean  the  archaeologisfs  work  is  at  an  end. 

After  digging,  archaeologists  head  back  to  the  laboratory.  "We  put  everything  in 

bags  out  in  the  field  labeled  with  the  place 

where  we  recovered  them  on  the  site,"  says 

Dr.  Samford.  "Then  we  take  them  into  the 

lab,  and  they  would  be  carefully  looked  at 

and  sorted  by  type.  Then  we  wash  all  of  the 

things  that  were  fairly  sturdy  like  glass  and 

pottery,  and  we  number  them  to  let  us  know 

where  we  got  them.  Then  we  try  to  put  all 

the  pieces  of  glass  and  pottery  back 

together  to  help  us  figure  out  what  people 

back  200  years  ago  owned  and  how  they 

lived."  Often,  artifacts  and  other  finds  such 

as  animal  bones,  plant  remains,  even 

pollen  in  the  soil,  are  sent  to  other 

specialists  who  study  them  more  closely. 

Digging  in  the  field  is  difficult; 
Dr.  Samford  has  been  working  on  digs  for  teamwork  is  essential. 

over  20  years.  "I  guess  that  the  most  interesting  thing  I 
have  ever  found  would  be  what  you  might  call  almost  a  time  capsule,"  she  told 
us.  "It  was  a  room  for  patients  in  a  mental  hospital  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  The 
hospital  caught  fire  in  1885  and  burned  to  the  ground  before  anyone  had  an 
opportunity  to  remove  furniture  and  other  possessions;  luckily,  they  got  everyone 
out  in  time.  The  room  I  excavated  had  two  iron  beds,  set  along  either  wall  of  the 
narrow  room.  Under  each  bed  was  a  pottery  chamberpot  [a  portable  toilet], 
painted  with  the  initials  of  the  hospital:  WLH  for  Williamsburg  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Chicken  and  pork  chop  bones  from  some  patient  meals  had  also  been  tossed 
under  the  bed,  presumably  by  the  patients  who  had  carried  food  in  to  eat  after 
regular  meal  hours.  At  the  foot  of  each  bed  were  scattered  a  number  of  white 
porcelain  buttons  -  the  patients  had  hung  their  clothes  on  the  bed  posts  and 
when  the  clothing  caught  fire,  the  buttons  dropped  off  onto  the  floor."  From  these 
finds.  Dr.  Samford  and  the  other  archaeologists  were  able  to  learn  more  about 
hospital  conditions  and  patient  care  in  19th-century  Virginia. 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a  good  archaeologist?  According  to  Dr.  Samford, 
"Archaeologists  are  almost  jacks  of  all  trades,  we  use  a  lot  of  different  types  of  skills 


continued  on  page  6 
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in  our  work.  We  use  a  lot  of  science,  we  use  a  lot  of 
math,  we  have  to  know  how  to  operate  all  different 
kinds  of  equipment,  from  surveying  instruments  to 
cameras  and  sometimes  even  big  machinery  like 
backhoes.  You  also  really  need  to  have  good 
observation  skills  to  be  an  archaeologist,  because  you 
are  looking  at  the  ground  and  'reading'  artifacts  just 
like  people  read  a  book!" 

Dr.  Samford  adds:  "You  need  patience.  As  exciting  as 
Indiana  Jones  and  those  types  of  movies  make 
archaeology  seem,  every  job  has  its  times  when  its 
not  as  interesting  as  you  might  wish.  So  you  have  to 
have  patience  during  those  times  when  you  are  not 
finding  lots  of  stuff." 

Of  course,  a  good  archaeologist  also  needs  to  know  a 
lot  about  history.  "You  have  to  have  a  high  level  of 
knowledge  about  the  culture  whose  past  you  are 
digging  so  that  you  can  figure  out  the  meaning  of  what 
you  find  when  you  dig.  So,  for  example,  you  have  to 
know  about  the  architecture  of  the  people,  how  they 
used  the  land,  and  about  the  types  of  objects  they 
made  and  used." 

Dr.  Samford  wasn't  always  so  curious  about  the 
past.  Like  many  kids,  when  she  was  young  she 
wasn't  much  of  a  history  buff.  "When  I  was  in 
school,"  she  recalls,  "history  was  about  learning 
dates  and  memorizing  political  events,  and  I  did  not 
like  that  at  all!  I  was  going  to  become  a  doctor!"  But 
everything  changed  when  she  went  to  college.  "I 
took  a  class  in  historical  archaeology  from  a  terrific 
professor,  and  he  made  it  so  much  fun,  I  thought. 
This  sounds  great!'  I  found  out  that  history  could 
also  be  about  the  lives  of  ordinary  people,  women 
and  children,  enslaved  people  and  poor  people, 
what  they  ate  and  how  they  lived  day  to  day.  That 
made  history  come  to  life  and  it  was  then  I  really 
began  to  love  history." 

Since  then.  Dr.  Samford  has  been  doing  what  she 
loves  most.  She  has  some  words  of  advice  for  kids 
who  want  to  know  more  about  archaeology.  "First,  tell 
your  teacher  that  you  are  interested,"  she  advises. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  web  sites  that  teachers  can  look  at 
to  help  them  incorporate  archaeology  into  their 
classroom.  There  are  magazines  about  archaeology 
like  Dig,  which  is  written  just  for  kids;  books  in  the 
library  that  can  tell  you  more;  and  programs  like  "Dig 
It!"  here  at  Tryon  Palace  that  let  kids  experience  what 
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working  in  archaeology  might  be  like."  [See  box  on  page  9 
for  more  information.] 

You  can  also  try  out  your  research  skills  at  home  by 
becoming  a  family  historian.  "Kids  need  to  realize  that  they 
are  part  of  history  right  now!"  says  Dr.  Samford,  "You  have 
family  history  thafs  incredibly  interesting.  Talk  to  your 
parents  and  grandparents  about  what  life  was  like  for 
them  when  they  were  kids.  Learn  all  you  can  about  your 
own  family's  history.  You  might  want  to  start  keeping  a 
journal  with  the  story  of  your  own  life  because  that  will  be 
interesting  to  your  kids  and  grandchildren  when  they  come 
later  and  are  curious  about  your  past." 

As  for  her  own  goals,  Dr.  Samford  is  pretty  clear.  "I  want  to 
get  kids  involved  in  enjoying  history  and  learning  that 
history  is  fun.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  dry  and  dusty.  I  want 
kids  to  feel  that  connection  between  the  past  and  the 
future  and  to  feel  excited  by  that."  Thafs  something  we  can 
all  dig! 
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You  can  find  out  more  about  archaeology  by  surfing  the  web.  Here  are  a  few  starting  points 
FOR  TEACHERS  ANOSTUDENTS1:         ~     -/".  | 

/       /    ^  r    ■     f\  A  \  \  •  i 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens:  check  oyt  bilg  Itl  our  archaeology  program  for  kids,  and  find  out 

more  about  orchaeology.qt  "ouf  historic  suites.  ht^p://www„tryonpalace.org 


O 
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Archaeology  Magdz(ne:"pyblisheqJ  by  the  ATcffaeolo^Acai  Institute  of  America.  On  the  website  you'll  find 
the  current  issue  of  the^rnaggzlne  dswell  as  somebnltiie^pnly  articles  and  links  to  other  interesting  sites. 
http:www.archaeology.ofg  \  \'  -  ..      .-'"  '     *>* "~ 
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Dig:  the  junior  version  of  ArcffaeolpgyMa^Qzlne,  written  just  for  kids.  Quizzes,  links,  fun  facts  for  kids. 

"ask  dr.  dig"  lets  you  post  your  owh,archa"eology  questions,  http://dig.archaeology.org 

v  ,-- 

Virtual  Mummy:  the  University  of  Hamburg  site  that  lets  you  wrap  and  unwrap  an  Egyptian  corpse, 
examine  the  skull  and  learn  about  mummification  in  ancient  Egypt. 
http://www.uke.unihamburg.de/institute/imdm/idv/forschung/mumie/index.en.html 

Colonial  Williamsburg  Archaeology  Page:  all  about  archaeology  at  Williamsburg,  including  a  virtual  dig 
and  a  kids  page,  http://www.history.org/cwf/argy/ 

Blackbeard's  Queen  Anne's  Revenge:  educational  site  for  information  concerning  the  search  for  Blackbeard's  pirate  ship. 
Historical  information,  underwater  photos,  dive  logs,  information  on  artifacts  found  and  methods  used  to  recover  and  restore 
them,  lesson  plans  for  educators,  http://blackbeard.eastnet.ecu.edu/main.html 

Jamestown  Island  Archaeology:  exploring  the  history  behind  Jamestown,  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
the  New  World,  http://www.apva.org/ 

FOR  TEACHERS: 

Intrigue  of  the  Past:  NC  First  Peoples:  from  the  Research  Laboratories  of  Archaeology  at  UNC  Chapel  Hill,  site  for  information 
on  native  Americans  in  North  Carolina.  Teacher's  Activity  Guide  for  4th-8th  grades  with  lesson  plans. 
http://www.rla.unc.edu/lessons/ 

Society  for  American  Archaeology  Curriculum  Development:  information  for  teachers  on  incorporating  archaeology  into  the 
curriculum,  http://www.members.home.net/archaeologyed/ 

North  Carolina  Archaeology:  articles  and  information  about  prehistoric  and  historic  archaeology  of  North  Carolina  with  links 
to  other  web  sites  around  the  state,  http://www.arch.dcr.state.nc.us/ 


"Dig"  into  the  box  above  to  find  the  following  archaeology  related  words  {hint: 
the  words  run  in  all  directions:  up,  down,  diagonal,  forward  and  backwards). 


artifact 

culture 

dig 

shovel 

dirt 

evidence 

history 

laboratory 

layers 

ancient 

archaeology 

trowel 

scientist 

camera 

map 

site 

computer 

object 

past 

brush 

Can  you  guess  these  secret 
words?  Unscramble  the  letters 
to  find  another  term  for  an 
archaeologist. 
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(You'll  find  the  answer  on  page  12. 
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two  players  start  with  three  counters  each,  off  the.  boarq   the  game  is  ployed  an  the  nine  "points^  of  the    . 
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y  Mom!  Whafs  for  Dinner? 

^Sve  been  posing  that  question  probably  since  time 
_    ^    answer?  Well,  it  would  vary,  depending  on  the 
^^^^Bstory  in  which  you  lived. 

For  instance,  lefs  take  a  look  at  a  day  of  meals  at  the  Hay  House,  one  of  the  historic 
house  attractions  here  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens.  It  was  the  home  of 
middle-class  carriage  maker  Robert  Hay  and  his  family  during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  They  had  a  lot  of  mouths  to  feed.  By  1835,  the  household  was  a  large 
one,  consisting  of  Hay  and  his  wife  and  their  four  children,  1wo  female  slaves,  and  a 
few  of  Mr.  Hay's  apprentices. 

The  Hays  had  no  microwaves,  no  refrigerators,  coffee-makers,  self-cleaning  ovens, 
or  any  of  the  other  modern  contraptions  we  rely  on  today  for  our  cooking.  Food 
didn't  come  in  boxes  or  metal  cans,  and  ordering  a  pizza  or  driving  through 
McDonald's  on  the  way  home  just  wasn't  an  option! 

Meal  preparation  at  their  house  began  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  least  for  the 
x  African  American  slave  who  was  their  cook.  The  Hay  kitchen  was  in  the  cellar  and 
rfM^Mfi^^Hii^^^^^Twith  a  large  cooking  fireplace  where  meals  were  prepared.  The  cook,  who  also  lived 
"S^S^ffiSsfcte^s  the  first  member  of  the  house  to  wake,  getting  up  at  first  light  to  make  the  fire. 
Sic^Sioip^PlBErequired  more  advance  planning  and  preparation  than  it  does  today.  For  one  thing,  it 
:JirS^^fe^l€M^Le  time  to  build  a  fire  hot  enough  to  cook  on.  Cooking  was  done  over  the  open  hearth, 
j^fe^^ttitfion;  brass  or  copper  pots,  all  purchased  from  one  of  the  town  merchants.  It  was  hot  and 
4^^-^r^1^:w^:for  the  cook. 


_|TJ|(|ibjFeaJcfast menu  for  the  Hays  might  consist  of  homemade  bread  and  cheese,  ham  &  sausages, 
$^M^0&eJeQor  chocolate.  There  might  be  porridge  for  the  children,  or  mush,  a  mixture  of 
5~1Mridgeand  milk.  One  different  item  that  is  not  usually  on  our  breakfast  menu  today:  fish.  The  Hays 
feMiStoay^ifliioyed  some  pickled  herring  or  perch  for  breakfast,  depending  on  the  season. 

^&ouJwife^e  of  the  children  living  in  the  Hay  House  in  1835,  you  might 
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fe^e^c^QveMto^k  the  cook,  "Whafs  for  dinner?"  Although  Mrs.  Hay  might 
"IfeftotiCsoiFne  of  the  cooking  and  canning,  most  of  the  meal 
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:^tjpre^ra^^^uld  have  been  the  cook's  responsibility.  Dinner  would 


^S^3^W-bpiTserved  belween  noon  and  2  p.m.  (our  equivalent  of  lunch)  and 
^^feft^l&ave  been  the  main  meal  of  the  day.  The  menu?  Well,  ifs  one 
EBSiSoteunds i  pretty  appealing  today.  They  might  have  enjoyed  some 
J  xlnedsseeif ^chicken  as  the  main  course,  with  some  carrot  soup,  rice,  or 
nfeVnips;  perhaps  grown  right  in  their  own  garden.  The  garden  also  would 
!^^My6;yig|dj^J5e  salad  or  greens  that  might  accompany  the  meal  as  well 
-o^^feferbsthat  would  be  used  for  seasoning.  Dessert  might  have  been 
j^x^^Fy-pr  apple  pie,  homemade,  or  purchased  from  the  professional 
r  :Sbfef Iv^MoijIn  New  Bern  at  the  time. 
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Tea  time  came  around  4  p.m.  with  cookies  or  shortbread 
to  tide  the  family  over  until  supper  time.  Supper,  eaten 
between  5  and  7  p.m.  would  be  a  variation  of  their 
midday  meal,  perhaps  even  the  leftovers.  It  would  be 
much  lighter  than  the  earlier  meal. 

The  Hay  menus  during  the  year  would  be  largely 
determined  by  the  season.  As  town  residents,  they  would 
have  relied  more  on  nearby  merchants  for  their  provisions 
than  a  rural  family  would  have.  But  there  were  no  weekly 
trips  to  the  supermarket  for  the  Hay  family.  Some  food 
could  be  canned  or  salted  to  preserve  it,  and  ice  was 
available  for  home  delivery  even  as  late  as  June  for  home 
ice  boxes.  But  generally,  cooking  required  a  daily  trip  to 
the  market  near  the  New  Bern  courthouse.  There,  fresh 
vegetables  could  be  purchased,  brought  in  by  ship  or  by 
wagon.  Other  food  items  that  might  be  purchased 
included  meat  and  poultry,  butter,  milk  and  cream,  flour, 
sugar,  coffee  and  tea.  Advertisements  in  New  Bern 
newspapers  at  the  time  show  merchants  dealing  in 
everything  from  Havana  'Segars'  to  boxes  of  chocolate  to 
"Nova  Scotia  Potatoes  expressly  for  family  use." 

If  s  possible  that  the  Hays  kept  their  own  cow,  at  least 
sometimes.  Most  of  the  bones  of  a  cow  were  found  by 
archaeologists  digging  in  an  old  trash  pit  behind  the  Hay 
House.  (See  article  on  archaeology  on  page  4].  When  the 
bones  are  sent  out  for  analysis,  archaeologists  should  be 


able  to  tell  whether  the  cow  died  of  disease,  or  was 
butchered  for  food  for  the  Hay  family. 

You  might  think  it  strange  to  have  a  cow  buried  in  your 
backyard,  and  it  would  be  today.  But  think  about  it.  In  1835, 
there  were  no  garbage  trucks  coming  around  to  pick  up 
the  trash.  Meat  bones,  fish  bones,  and  other  cooking 
remnants  can  get  pretty  smelly,  and  the  Hay  family  would 
not  have  wanted  to  have  it  all  lying  around  the  yard.  The 
solution  was  to  dig  a  hole  in  a  low  lying  area  of  the  yard 
and  bury  the  trash,  or  perhaps  dump  it  in  a  well  that  had 
gone  dry.  (One  reason  that  wells  are  often  good  sources 
for  archaeological  finds.) 

The  next  time  you  ask  the  question,  "Hey  Mom,  whafs  for 
dinner?"  think  about  all  the  ways  food  preparation  has 
changed  since  the  1830s.  You  may  be  eating  some  of  the 
same  dishes  the  Hays  enjoyed,  or  your  menu  may  be  very 
different.  What  is  certain  is  that  your  dinner  will  be  a  lot 
faster  and  easier  to  prepare  thanks  to  the  many  modern 
conveniences  we  have  today.  And  you  won't  have  to  worry 
about  burying  that  cow  in  the  yard  either! 

Many  thanks  to  Shirley  Willis,  Domestic  Skills  Program 
Manager  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  for 
providing  much  information  for  this  article. 
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Food  For  Thought 
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Can  you  imagine  a 
world  without 
pizza?  A  burger 
without  ketchup? 
Life  without 
barbecue  sauce? 
Ifsnotas 
unbelievable  as 
you  might  think!  In  America,  tomatoes 
were  not  a  common  food  until  well  into 
the  19th  century. 

In  fact,  there  was  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  tomato  and  some  actually 
believed  it  was  poisonous.  Tomatoes 
got  their  bad  rap  because  they  are 
related  to  the  nightshade  family  of 
plants,  some  of  which  really  are 
poisonous.  (In  fact,  the  tomato's  leaves 
and  vine  are  poisonous,  which  may 


account  for  anti-tomato  feelings!)  Yet 
the  tomato  has  an  ancient  and  noble 
history. 


among  the  Mediterranean  cultures. 
(Thankfully,  giving  us  spaghetti  with 
tomato  sauce.) 


The  roots  (sorry!)  of  the  tomato  go  back   The  northern  European  countries, 


to  pre-lnca  times  when  the  fruit 

grew  wild  in  the 

Andes  (yes  the 

tomato  is 

considered  to  be  a 

fruit,  although  an 

Illegal"  one;  more 

on  that  later). 

Originally  cultivated 

by  the  Aztecs,  its 

name  derives  from 

the  Aztec  word 

tomatl.  In  the 16th  century,  Spanish 

explorers  brought  the  tomato  to 

Europe,  where  it  became  popular 


however,  grew  tomatoes  for 
decoration  or  medicine.  The  British, 
who  remained  wary  of  the  tomato 
for  some  time,  had  begun  to  eat 
them  in  soups  and  sauces  by  the 
mid-17th  century.  How  did  this 
maligned  plant  reach  American 
shores?  One  theory  says  that 
tomatoes  were  brought  over  by 
British  colonists.  They  may  have 
come  to  Carolina  by  way  of  trade 
with  the  Caribbean,  where  the 
plants  were  commonly  grown.  In  1710 
herbalist  William  Salmon  wrote  that  he 

continued  on  page  12 
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had  seen  tomatoes  growing  in  Carolina,  the  first 
reference  to  tomatoes  in  North  America. 

Was  Governor  Tryon  a  tomato  fan?  Maybe.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  his  successor,  Governor  Josiah 
Martin,  who  was  from  the  Caribbean  island  of 
Antigua,  would  have  planted  some  in  his  garden.  We 
do  know  that  the  enlightened  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
growing  tomatoes  in  Monticello  as  early  as  1781,  thus 
earning  for  the  plant  a  prominent  place  in  early 
American  history! 
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Although  the  use  of  the  tomato  as  a  food  remained  unusual 
for  some  time,  the  tomato  seems  to  have  somehow 
redeemed  itself.  In  the  late  1820s,  a  great  "mania"  for 
tomatoes  began  in  the  American  south  and  spread  north 
during  the  1830s.  (The  Hay  family  may  have  enjoyed  a  few 
themselves;  cookbooks  in  use  at  the  time  list  a  number  of 
recipes  that  include  the  tomato  as  an  ingredient.)  By  the 
early  20th  century,  tomatoes  had  become  a  common  part  of 
the  American  diet. 

Now,  on  to  the  tomato's  legal  woes.  It  seems  that  back  in  the 
1880s  in  order  to  protect  U.S.  farmers,  Congress  had  passed 
a  10  percent  tariff  on  vegetables  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Caribbean.  In  1886,  an  importer  tried  to  bring 
in  a  load  of  Caribbean  tomatoes  into  the  port  of  New  York, 
where  they  were  declared  vegetables  and  assessed  the 
tariff.  The  importer  protested,  saying  tomatoes  were  fruit  and 
shouldn't  be  taxed!  He  sued  and  took  the  case  to  court, 
where  it  went  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  an  1893 
ruling,  you  guessed  it,  the  tomato  was  legally  declared  to  be 
a  vegetable  and  thereby  subject  to  import  taxes.  In 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Justice  Horace  Gray 
wrote:  "Botanically  speaking,  tomatoes  are  the  fruit  of  a  vine, 
just  as  are  cucumbers,  squashes,  beans,  and  peas.  But  in 
the  common  language  of  the  people,  whether  sellers  or 
consumers  of  provisions,  all  these  are  vegetables  which  are 
grown  in  kitchen  gardens ..." 

So  next  time  you  get  into  one  of  those  tomato- 
fruit-or-vegetable-arguments,  make  sure  you 
don't  end  up  in  court  ~  the  law  is  on  the 
vegetable  side! 

With  thanks  to  Perry  Mathewes  for  adding  his  insights  on 
tomato  history  to  this  article. 
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